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However strongly we may feel that the responsibility of 
teaching ethics should rest on other shoulders than ours, 
we cannot refuse to meet the duty thrown upon us by the 
limited scope of the Church and the increasing negligence 
in the home. And since there is no definite provision in 
the curriculum for teaching this subject in our American 
schools, we must scatter our instructions broadcast in the 
hope that some may fall on good ground. The principal 
may accomplish something by his little talks from the plat- 
form; the mathematics teacher may show the necessity of 
accuracy; the biology instructor may teach the inexorable 
laws of heredity; but it is the teacher of English who 
controls the most avenues of approach to the soul of the 
individual pupil. 

Yet how often, as we struggle through our crowded 
course between the Scylla of local demands and the Char- 
ybdis of requirements imposed by the colleges, do we forget 
the higher task to which we are called, until some boy or 
girl who has drifted beyond our control is caught in a 
whirlpool of vice, and we wonder guiltily what we have left 
undone which we ought to have done. 

The mere acceptance of the responsibility, however, and 
the abundance of ethical material furnished by literature 
will not help one boy or girl unless we use our opportunities 
wisely as well as zealously. Before taking up definitely the 
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possibilities offered by certain books, let me outline the 
general plan which I have found most useful, I might sum 
up in two simple precepts the result of my experience. 

‘In the first place, be tactful in your method of approach 
and treatment. Remember how passionately you yourself 
detested anything- “goody-goody.” You might in certain 
soulful moods aspire to be an Elsie Dinsmore or her mascu- - 
line parallel (if—is there one?) but you regarded with sus- 
picious resentment any teacher who corralled you after class 
and appealed to your better nature, while your sympathetic 
class-mates winked understandingly at you over their 
shoulders. 

As a preliminary to broaching the subject of ethics, you 
must have shown your class that you have a sense of humor 
sympathetic enough to appreciate the joys of their school 
life. If their critical eyes have never discovered any lurk- 
ing tendency towards “goody-goodiness” (the term seems 
to defy a synonym) they will be willing to venture with 
you into a new mood of seriousness, but unless they have 
complete confidence in you, and you understand them per- 
fectly, you. cannot keep them with you for a minute. 

You can best disarm suspicion and prevent embarrass- 
ment—by being absolutely impersonal and matter-of-fact 
in your method of approach. The wisest plan, when you 
wish to emphasize a passage, is to direct attention to it by 
two questions: first, What does the author mean? and second, 
Do you agree with him? By holding to this formula you 
will discover that the class themselves will find the moral 
and bring it out more effectively than you could. 

Take, for example, the startling sentences from Emer- 
son, “Prayer that craves a particular commodity—any thing 
less than all good, is vicious. —-— — Prayer as a means to 
effect a private end, is theft and meanness.” I have chosen 
it because it is a sentiment with which teacher and class 
will not fully agree. -Tf you should begin by saying, “Dono- 
van, do you think it wrong to pray for anything you want?” 
Donovan would squirm in agony and huskily murmur the 
answer which his observation of you led him to suppose 
you wanted. If, however, you have approached the subject 
first by the intellectual method of trying to get Emerson’s 
meaning, you will make it sufficiently impersonal to encour- 
age them to respond frankly to the question “Do you agree?” 

All this may seem unduly diplomatic, and I do not mean 
to imply that such finesse is required throughout the course, 
but it is necessary at the outset in beginning with a new 
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class, for the first few weeks determine the atmosphere 
of the whole year. 

Another suggestion in regard to tact is that you should 
be very careful not to force the confidence of your pupils. 
Let the recitations be voluntary. The bolder ones will 
start the discussion, and the more reticent will gradually 
be drawn in. A device that I have used in this connection 
is to stop the discussion before the subject is exhausted 
and ask the whole class to write on the topic for ten min- 
utes. They have the privilege of not signing their names, 
although I find that even at the beginning of the year 
few avail themselves of it. 

This method of approach, first explaining the author’s 
thoughts and then questioning it, has the distinct advantage, 
it seems to me, of keeping the emphasis where it belongs ; 
namely, on the direct revelation of thought from author to 
pupil, followed by the reaction in the mind of the pupil, 
unbiassed by the teacher’s comment. There is a place for 
the teacher, but he is not to seek it until the primary trans- 
fer of thought has been accomplished, 

The time will come, however, when the inevitable “What 
do you think about it?” will challenge you, and this suggests 
my second precept. Be sincere. This is your opportunity 
and your test, and your pupils’ confidence in you will be in 
proportion to the frankness with which you meet the ques- 
tion. You may be reticent by nature; your own convictions 
on that subject may not be clear,—but the inspiration which 
comes from these clear-eved questioners will lift you out 
of consciousness of self. You will find yourself laying 
bare certain thoughts which you could not express to your 
nearest friend. You may be wrong—and here lies the 
infinite responsibility—but, right or wrong, you must give 
them your best judgment. The questions will range from 
“Do you think a boy’s mother has a right to read his letters 
and then lie about it?” to “If the race keeps on evoluting 
towards perfection, what becomes of the individuals who 
die without having had a fair chance in this world?” and 
it will take courage as well as frankness to answer them, 
for you will be misquoted as well as misunderstood. 


I remember well the summons from a querulous mother 
who said sternly, “Why, if you do not believe that there is 
such a thing as a thoroughly unselfish act, are you giving 
up all your afternoons to help my son make up his work? 
What reward do you expect?” And this was the after- 
math of a discussion in which I thought I had demolished 
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the material argument that there is no such thing as pure 
altruism ! 

As to choice of books for ethical value, I shall speak only 
of the work for advanced classes in the High School. 
Emerson’s essays I should unhesitatingly place first. It is 
a bit heroic to take these at the beginning of the Junior — 
year, but it can be done with a fairly mature college divi- 
sion, and it has the advantage of furnishing a strong moral 
background for the rest of their English work, and of over- | 
coming any reticence which the class may feel. The boy 
who at first could not mention God without feeling that he 
had set off a bomb, will later express his views on the im- 
mortality of the soul with perfect freedom from embarrass- 
ment. With an immature division, however, it may be wise 
to work up to Emerson’s essays as a. climax to Junior work, 
or to leave them until the Senior year. I should not, in 
general, begin with them unless I had had the division 
before. 

Of the three essays usually selected, “Compensation,” 
“Self Reliance” and “Manners,” the last, which is the only 
one on the college entrance list, is the best one with which 
to begin. It will establish the right atmosphere, and yet the 
subjects discussed are not too personal. If the emphasis is 
thrown on love for one’s fellow men, and a perception of 
beauty, as two basic principles of good manners, the class 
will take a genuine interest in tracing the origin of various 
customs, and, incidentally, some of them will get some new 
and valuable information about the ways of gentlefolk. 

For the test, I always collect all the examples of dis- 
courtesy that I notice on the part of the pupils, and put 
the question in the form “Why, according to Emerson’s 
principles of good manners, are the following acts discourt- 
eous?” IT always leave on the board for a day or two, ques- 
tions that stimulate thought so that other divisions may read 
them—a little thing, but there is a chance of helping some- 
one, On one occasion I had a question on the board which 
concerned the conduct of a number of the boys at a recent 
school dance. The guilty ones took it all in good part, and 
I was amused later to have them bring in two partners in 
crime, who belonged in another division, and exhibit the 
question. That particular offense, moreover, never occurred 
again. 

As another means of bringing home the lesson of the 
essay, I usually announce that T shall give the class ten per 
cent. of the month’s mark on their school manners. Of 
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course, for a while, they exaggerate their aR renee me’s” 
and classroom courtesies, but the effect lasts, for through- 
out the rest of the year I always make them pronounce 
sentence on any breach of courtesy that I notice. A ques- 
tion like “What principle of Emerson’s does a boy violate 
who manicures his nails during opening exercises?” never 
fails to bring an enthusiastic response. 


I have taken up this essay at such length because it makes 
an excellent introduction for the other two. If dealt with 
kindly, humorously, but firmly, the teaching of manners slips 
imperceptibly into the teaching of morals, for the truth 
that we are trying to bring home, after all, is that the basis 
of courtesy is unselfishness. 

“Manners” is, however, exceptionally concrete. ‘“Com- 
pensation” and “Self Reliance” are much harder to under- 
stand and to teach, and of correspondingly greater value. 
Some of the more difficult passages I frankly let slip with 
little comment, though the confession on my part that I 
find a certain passage difficult is sure to stimulate the class 
to unheard-of activity. In these essays the inevitable re- 
lationship of crime and punishment, virtue and reward is 
so forcefully and frequently reiterated that even the way- 
faring member of the class cannot miss the lesson. The 
émphasis, too, on the habit of looking for compensation in 
calamity, and the lesson of reverence for the instincts of 
one’s highest self cannot fail to be of great service in their 
lives. The realization that to many of our boys. and girls 
these vital truths have never been presented, makes the 
teaching of Emerson aright a peep ogy that demands 
solemn consideration. 

The objection has been made that the teaching of these 
essays raises philosophical questions that Emerson does not 
always answer satisfactorily. If you emphasize at the be- 
ginning of the course that the aim is only to understand, 
not to agree, you will find a wholesome questioning of his 
solution of many of the problems that he presents. Do we 
not, perchance, let pass an opportunity to develop the per- 
sonality of our pupils when all through their school life 
we encourage them only to admire and agree with what 
they read? Give them a chance now and then to develop 
critical judgment by presenting to them ideas with which 
they can disagree. Certain passages in Emerson—the one 
quoted above, for example—may well serve as challenges. 

Of the other books I shall speak less.in detail, If the 
work in. Emerson has been done early, the ethical note in 
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many of the other books will serve only as further illustra- 
tion of principles with which they have already become 
familiar. I have never had a class which failed to point 
out voluntarily Macbeth’s wonderful expression of the 
doctrine of compensation in the lines 


“But in these cases 
We still have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor’— 


Nor do they fail to see the example of causal and cir- 
cumstantial retribution afforded by the whole tragedy. 

“Tdylls of the King” has its own new message—the ruin 
of a lifework by a woman’s failure to comprehend a man’s 
ideal. Most of the class will grasp the obvious circumstan- 
tial retribution which overtook Guinevere for her sin with 
Lancelot, but I should fail of my duty if I did not direct 
their finer perceptions to the deeper hurt of a shattered 
ideal. What suggestive discussions, too, concerning modern 
ideals of perfect manhood may be brought up in connection 
with the vows of the knights. Most wonderful of all is 
the last message of Arthur from the barge: 

‘*More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 

For so the whole round earth is every wa 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.’’ 
Second enly to the privilege of having written these lines 
do I esteem that of interpreting them with a class of high 
school boys and girls! 

In the “Essays of Elia,” the message, it seems to me, 
is in the sweet, brave nature of the man who, with gentle, 
undaunted humor. devoted himself to a life of sacrifice. 
They will not miss the tender pathos in “Dream Children.” 

Milton the Puritan delivers his own message in trumpet 
tones. We cannot miss the moral in “Comus”, but the 
subtler doctrine of self-consecration, the living of a “true 
poem,’ crowned by the resignation of him who can ‘only 
stand and wait’—it is your privilege to make your class 
appreciate. 

Burke, too, has his note of warning. We must not 
become so entangled in the intricacies of his argument that 
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we lose sight of the theme that the truest diplomacy is 
based on sincerity and good feeling, and that refined policy 
is ever the parent of confusion. Moderation, courtesy, and 
sincerity in international relations are ideals that we need 
to keep before us at this time. 

Second only to Emerson’s essays, in suggestiveness, is 
Carlyle’s “Essay on Burns.” The tragic figure of Burns, 
sketched with Carlyle’s sympathetic pen, has for your 
pupils the fascination of Aristotle’s tragic hero, since he 
inspires not only pity but fear—fear based on the know- 
ledge that only self-control can save them from a similar 
fate. His life is indeed a rich lesson. The whole essay 
should be studied by every boy who is going to college if 
only for the one paragraph on the subject of dissipation 
as a preparation for life—the “mud bath.” The instinctive 
sympathy which they feel with the poet who felt that he 
was formed with passions wild and strange, which he had 
not the strength to control, will point the moral. 

Right here let me say a word of warning about the per- 
sonal appeal. Our own personalities necessarily play a 
iarge part in teaching ethics, but it is only when we lose 
ourselves in our message that we are truly successful. Is 
not this what Professor Palmer means by willingness to be 
forgotten’ The teacher who holds his pupils under the 
spell of a charming, magnetic personality may accomplish 
temporary wonders, We all know the success of the “Do- 
it-for-my-sake’” appeal, but in the end that does more 
harm than good, for when the strong, central support is 
removed the whole structure crumbles. It is only when the 
emphasis is on right for right’s sake that the structure will 
be permanent. 

In finishing the work with the Seniors, there are two 
messages that I always leave with them in the hope that 
the words will sing themselves forever throughout their 
lives—the cheering utterance of Rabbi Ben Ezra, and the 
charge of Merlin, which we who are older need to take 
upon ourselves anew, 


“After it, follow it, 
Follow the gleam.” 


If, then, you have recognized your opportunity and de- 
voted yourself to the task; if you have been wise as well as 
frank; if you have found in each book the message that 
will bulwark some tottering ideal, or inspire some dawning 
faith—-you see your reward only in the enriched lives 
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of your pupils. No admiring supervisor will commend 
your work, you may not be called to the place of honor, but 
you will be encouraged to follow through the ever more 
complicated system the gleam of eternal Truth which con- 
secrates your work and makes it live. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


Particular attention is called to the printed program of 
our Spring meeting. As this is the first meeting to be held 
in Boston this year and as the list of speakers is particularly 
attractive, we hope that each member will invite his friends 
to share in the good things which the Executive Committee 
has provided—and not merely to share but to contribute; 
for we have made provision for a full and free discussion. 

One other important detail is called to your notice. Bring 
with you the annual dues of One Dollar, and leave them 
with Mr. Hersey. 


The following program is to be presented on Saturday, 
March 17 in the Lecture Hall of the Boston Public Library: 


THE REASONS FOR TEACHING LITERATURE 


I. 10.00. Business, Election of Officers. 
II. 10.15. Why Teach Literature? 
James F. Hosic 
Chicago Normal School 
Editor of The English Journal 
III. 10.40. Fringes of Literature. 
Watter S. HINCHMAN 
Groton School 
IV. 11.00. Discussion. 
V. 11.30. Transferability of Power and The Teaching 
of Literature. 
ProFessor Ernest C. Moore 
Harvard University 
VI. 12.00. Discussion. 
VII.. 12.15. Address. * 
ProFEessor Curtis HippEN PAGE 
Dartmouth College 
O fficers —1916-1917 
WiniiaM:'C... Bimini. Sa Vie ee nett Gea 
Central High School, Springfield 


Officers 9 


FRANK W. C. Hersey . : . Secretary-Treasurer 


Harvard University 
CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS : , : Editor 


Newton High School 
Executive Committee 
(with the above) 

Ciara F. PALMER 
Chicopee High School, Chicopee 
CAROLYN M. GERRISH 
Girls’ Latin School, Boston 
ArtTHuUR W. LEONARD 
Phillips Andover Academy 
KATHERINE H, SHUTE 
Boston Normal School 
Watter S. HINCHMAN 
Groton School 
Committee on Local Conferences 
SAMUEL THURBER, Chairman 
Technical High School, Newton 


Note. The Annual Ducs of One Dollar should be paid at 
this meeting. 


Better Results in English 


both in oral and in written expression 
are achieved by the use of 


CLIPPINGER’S 
COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 


Distinctive Features 

Well-selected, inspiring models, so closely allied with 
the pupil’s experience that they kindle his ambition 
to write something ‘‘just as good.” 

Kormative directions following each model, showing the 
pupil in a definite, helpful way how to proceed with 
his own theme. 

Suggested subjects for theme assignments, neither too 
mature nor too childish for the average high school 
girl and boy. 

Habit-building lessons on correctness based on the need 
exposed in the theme just. written and involving 
individual, conscious correction. 


371 pages. 90 cents. 
Silver, Burdett & Company 


221 Columbus Avenue, Boston 


From English Teachers Everywhere 


Throughout the United States, Canada, Europe, 
Australia, Africa, and even some parts of Asia 


We Are Constantly Receiving Orders for Our 
Kingsley Outline Studies 
Which are Indispensable Aids to Students and Teachers of English 


A Partial List of the Outlines is as follows: 
(15 cents each) 


1 Silas Marner 32 A Midsummer Night's Dream 
2 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 388 Hamlet 
3 Julius Caesar 39 As You Like It 
4 The Merchant of Venice 40 The Last of the Mohicans 
5 The Vicar of Wakefield 42 The Deserted Village 
6 The Ancient Mariner 43 A Tale of Two Cities 
7 Ivanhoe 45 Mazeppa and the Prisoner of 
8 Carlyle’s Essay on Burns Chillon 
9 The Princess 46 Sohrab and Rustum 
10 The Vision of Sir Launtal 48 Poe's Poems 
11 Macbeth AQ Franklin's Autobiography 
1 L' Allegro and I] Pensoroso 51 King Henry V 
13 Comus 53 Lorna Doone 
14 Lyeidas 54 Lays of Ancient Rome 


15 Burke's Speech on Conciliation 55 Sesame and Lilies 
16 Macaulay's Essay on Milton 56 The Sketch Book 
1Z Macaulay's Essay on Addison 58 The English Mail Coach and 


18 Macaulay's Life of Johnson Joan of Are 
19 Irving's Life of Goldsmith 60 Prologue to Canterbury Tales 
20 Lady of the Lake 62 Heroes and Hero Worship 
21 Idylls of the King 64 Treasure Island 
23 Evangeline 65 Narrative Episodes from the Old 
24 The Courtship of Miles Testament 
Standish 66 Homer's Iliad 
26 Snow Bound 62 King Lear 
272 Rip Van Winkle 68 Homer's Odyssey 
29 The Lay of the Last Minstrel @1 Enoch Arden 
380 Marmion 72 Gray's Elegy 
31 The Man Without a Country 73 David Copperfield 
32 Tales of a Wayside Inn 74 Quentin Durward 
34 Christmas Carol 75 Webster's Reply to Hayne 


35 The House of the Seven Gables 78 The Oregon Trail 


One teacher writes: ‘‘ This series is a perfect gold mine for English Teachers.”’ 


ALSO HISTORY: 
5 Outlines on Ancient, Grecian, Roman, English, United States History. 
35 cents each, except English, 46 cents 


THE PALMER GO., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 
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THE NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE 


Each play, 30 cents 


The ideal edition for the student or general reader. 
The notes, truly interpretative, the text, a triumph 
of acute scholarship, the illuminating critical 
material, the beauty of the volumes and the low 
price have brought the series astounding popularity. 


As You Like It King Richard the Third 
Coriolanus Macbeth 

Hamlet The Merchant of Venice 
Julius Caesar Midsummer Night’s Dream 
King Henry V Much Ado About Nothing 
King John Romeo and Juliet 

King Lear The Tempest 


King Richardthe Second Twelfth Night 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 ASHBURTON PLACE BOSTON 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Shakespeare: Macbeth 


Edited by DANIEL V. Tuompson, Head of Department of 
English in the Lawrenceville School. xxxviii +145 pp. 
12 mo. 60 cents. 


The Notes in this edition ae intended to aid the secondary school student 
in thoroly understanding and enjoying the tragedy without bothering him 
with textual criticism or controversial questions. Specially interesting fea- 
tures of the Introduction <re the sections dealing with diction, the stage in 
Shakespeare’s day and the interpretations of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth by 
great actors and actresses of the past. 


Hawthorne: House of the Seven Gables 


Edited by JoHN B. OppycK#, Head of the English De- 
partment inthe Julia Richman High School, New York City. 
(English Readings for Schools.)  xli +-386 pp. 16 mo. S2c. 


Contains a sketch of the life of Hawthorne, an analysis of his method, a 
list of words common to his literary vocabulary, and copious notes. There are 
four full page illustrations, some of which have never before been published 
with the author’s works. An exhaustive bibliography is furnished also. On 
the whole it is probably the most com lete e !ition of the ‘createst American 
novel’’ that has yet appeared. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


B34 West 33d Street 6 Park Street 2451 Prairie Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


